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with the support of the local liberal-nationalist intelligentsia. As regards the most backward of the Russian peoples, which had been subject to colonisation by Russian settlers and driven back to nomadism, the special task of the Soviet system, apart from the general tasks described above, was " to help them in every way in the struggle for emancipation from the kulaks in general and from the predatory Great-Russian kulaks in particular . . . and thus to provide them with land suitable and essential for human subsistence ",1 Thus, Great-Russian Communists undertook the task of effecting an anti-Russian land reform in the interest of backward non-Russian peoples.
Such a policy might very easily have been opposed by the alleged demands of Marxist orthodoxy. The local Communists might have asserted that there were, plainly, no Kirghiz working classes, and that therefore the state apparatus had to be built up by Russians.2 It is true that sometimes these Russians were old-Russian bureaucrats, or even kulak settlers, who tried to enter the Party after it had become clear that no, help for a bourgeois Russian regime was to be expected from the Russian centres.3 But actually no help was to be expected at all for Russians who oppressed the local population.
(/) FIRST CENTRAL ORGANS OF SOVIET FEDERALISM
During the first period of the Civil War, as we have seen, the Soviet regime was virtually restricted to Russia proper. Only gradually, as the Red Armies advanced, did the grant of autonomy to non-Russian peoples, or alliance or federation with non-Russian Soviet republics, become a practical issue. Thus there is no reason to be surprised that, in spite of the theoretical description of the Russian Soviet Republic as " Federative ",4 there was in the beginning nothing resembling the central organs of a federation. What really existed from the very first days of the Revolution was a " People's Commissariat for Nationalities " (Narkomnaz) under Stalin, the Bolshevist party's leading expert on the nationalities question. This was essentially an organ for regulating the execution of Bolshevist policy in regard to the formerly oppressed nationalities, as laid down in the Nationalities Charter of November igi?,5 but it was not envisaged as the central organ of a federation.
One of the leading officials of the People's Commissariat for
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